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SATURDAY, MAY 


THE PRIMATE SEATED IN “ST. AUGUSTINE’S THRONE”: THE, IMPRESSIVE 
DR. TEMPLE WAS ENTHRONED AS ARCHBISHOP. THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


was enthroned in 
putting his 


the ninety-sixth Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Canterbury Cathedral on April 23. After the Oath, when the Primate, 
lips to the earliest printed book of the Gospels, rejoined in a clear voice: “As | 
shall answer the same to Almighty God I hereby make this my corporal oath,” 
Dr. Temple was taken by the hand by Dean or Archdeacon and successively seated 
in his own canopied choir throne, in the Dean's stall, and finally in ‘ St. Augustine's 
Throne,” the rectangular marble throne like a Roman state chair, which is used for 


Dr. William Temple, 


5 


as) 


1942. 











SCENE IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL WHEN 
IS ON HIS RIGHT, THE ARCHDEACON ON LEPT. 


the enthronement of every Archbishop, and so called since St. Augustine became first 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 597. After the enthronement the Primate preached, and 
then, after blessing the people twice, he passed in procession to the Chapter House for 
the final ceremony the proffer of obedience to him by the Dean, Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
the Archdeacon, the Venerable T. K. Sopwith, canons, and ministers of the Cathedral 
Among those present at this notable ceremony were forty-five bishops. This is the first 
time that a son has followed his father as Archbishop of Canterbury 
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HE effect of wars on the economic and social life 
of nations has never been given the study it 
deserves. Yet again and again wars have revolu- 
tionised the financial, commercial and social struc- 
tures of great communities, forcing them into patterns 
which would probably never have been reached in the 
course of their peacetime evolution. The Crusades, 
it is said, transformed the mercantile structure of 
Europe. To take an instance nearer our own time, 
the wars against Revolutionary France and Napoleon 
accelerated the industrialisation of Britain to a degree 
that would have seemed impossible to anyone before 
their start. They began by reducing the country to 
the verge of bankruptcy ; in 1797, after four years of 
fruitless, disappointing struggle, national repudiation 
seemed inevitable. Yet when they ended seventeen 
years later, the country was both potentially and 
actually far richer than it had been in 1793. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
workers and small consumers. Personally, I think we 
are going to thrive on the diet. 


To disentangle a simple principle from a great 
mass of detail is one of the hardest things in the 
world. For years before the war we were trying to 
discover the source of an economic disease which had 
long been poisoning our social life. Millions of men 
and women were in want, while millions of others, 
whose labour might have satisfied their need, were 
asking in vain for work. Vast stores of wheat, coffee, 
rubber and other primary commodities were deliber- 
ately burnt and destroyed by their desperate pro- 
ducers, though whole nations were hungry and angry 
for lack of them. There is nothing-new in the Russian 
wartime policy’ of ‘scorched earth’’: we had been 
practising it in peacetime against ourselves for the past 
twenty years. So successful were we that, in an age 
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search for “‘ profits,” personal or social, was every- 
where leading us to limit the other fellow’s or other 
country’s profit in order to increase, as we thought, 
our own. We were engaged in an unconscious but 


‘universal game of beggar-my-neighbour or dog-in-the- 


manger, according to rules so involved and complicated 
that we were quite unable to see the nature of the 
game we were playing. And because the social results 
of that game were so disastrous, political quacks and 
tricksters were able to gain the ears of the multitude 
for their cruel and disastrous panaceas. It is no 
accident that Hitler’s rise to power quickened in ratio 
to the rising figures of German unemployment and 


poverty. 


Now—by the curious machinery of ultimate justice 
that governs all terrestrial affairs—we are having to 
remedy our initial fault in order to undo its tragic 

consequences. In 





Listening on 
the wireless to Sir 
Kingsley Wood's 
able speech after 
the Budget, I was 
reminded of all 
this. For there 
was a note about 
it—for the first 
time in a genera- 
tion or more of 
Budget speeches 
—of construction. 
Sir Kingsley’s was 
not a tinkering or 
a penalising or a 
compromising 
Budget. It was 
framed to help 
mould the form 
of society for a 
particular _pur- 
pose, and not 
neoessarily a 
purely wartime 
purpose. It bore 
the unmistakable 
hall-mark of that 
kind of efficiency 
which arises when 
a capable man is 








order to _ beat 
Hitler we have 
got to learn how 
to work ;. to re- 
organise our 
society for pro- 
duction instead 
of for mere 
consumption. To 
obey, in other 
words, the great, 
primitive injunc- 
tion which the 


angel with the 
flaming sword 
gave Adam at 


the barred gate 
of Paradise. That 
is the charter of 
our lease on 
earth: to enjoy 
the fruits of the 
latter in peace 
we must obey it. 
No doubt’ we 
should all like to 
be ladies and 
gentlemen of 
infinite leisure, 
perpetually con- 
suming cocktails, 








confronted with 
reality. The 
Chancellor was 
not producing an 
essay in figures 
to square some 
paper theory: a 
Conservative plan, or a Socialist plan, or a Big 
Business plan, or a _ Planners’ plan. He was 
obeying something much more imperative—stern 
facts. He was concerned solely with the urgent 
problem of how to make Britain produce more, import 
less and live less wastefully. He was helping to 
facilitate and expedite our rapid and unavoidable 
passage from an almost criminally wasteful to a 
resolutely frugal society. He was making the economic 
organisation of national life conform to necessity 
without further ado. Which, contrary to general 
modern belief, is statesmanship. 


THE GREAT 


course of the 


Beyond the Hols’ 


The R.A.F. raid on Liibeck, the great Prussian 
plant for war, with the port full of accumula 


R.A.F. RAID ON LUBECK: A MAP OF THE CENTRE OF THE CITY AS A GUIDE TO THE STRIKING AIR PHOTOGRAPH ON THE 
DOUBLE-PAGE IN THIS ISSUE, WHICH PRESENTS A WIDE VISTA OF THE IMMENSE DAMAGE DONE TO THE PORT AND OTHER PARTS OF THE CITY. 


rt, on March 28, in the weight of bombs dropped and the devastation caused in the city producing industrial 
water-way Obere Trave [a convenient ide to the bombed sit > he rete dt ny = SS 
“wa e (a venient gu ts) m sites} to t olsten-Tor tween water- % i 
ten-Tor to Fischergrube Street, where is the Stadt Theater, the same devastation is A “idoee ceabralin’ the’ Munk Hl Scien 
and, Bourse, have been demolished. 


stores, has been recognised 


e parent. 
only constitute part of the damage. (Map reproduced 
when science had unlocked the doors of abundance, 
huge armies of pallid, workless men stood dreary 
prisoners on the barren pavements of every European 
and American city because the fields they should have 
tilled and the raw materials they should have manu- 
factured had been laid waste by their possessors. A 
more ludicrous, and at the same time more tragic, 
spectacle was seldom seen in this foolish world. The 
orgy of mass slaying, waste and vilification in which 
we are now engaged is in part only its logical and 
ultimate finale. 


More centrally, the Market Hall, Reichsbank 
from ** Baedeker’s Guide.”’) 


Over-eating, 
watching pro- 
fessional football 
or tennis, playing 
bridge, and taking 
pleasure - cruises 
or outings in the 
car without doing a hand’s turn to earn them. 
At least, we'think we should, though any impartial 
analysis of the lives of the idle and unhappy rich 
suggests the fallacy of this belief. But we now dis- 
cover that our dream cannot be realised. The only 
alternative to working like slaves in order to 
beat Hitler is to surrender to Hitler, as Vichy 
did, in the fatuous- hope that he will support 
us in the old idleness at the price of a_ per- 
functory lick of his boots. Which, as the present 
plight of France shows, has proved to be about 

the silliest hope ever entertained 


In the map above, following the 





WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS. 


by man. So, not being so foolish, we 











For, under the pressure of war, 
Britain is being transformed at revolu- 


$f 


have taken off our shirt and got 


wane popes gnep on. aad it must never slacken or cease as long as there 
i waste down to business, as our fathers did 


is believed is stil? in the kitchen where the 


: e occurs ; 

tionary speed. The emphasis of her ph pacer & ~ to the enti, om is not so Gresey paper can be used a before us who beat Philip of Spain 
economic philosophy is changing from ter ge maniioes, Vearding .: Bay Sens aa bo sag ag = and Bonaparte and created our 
consumption to production. All our those who would not dream of hoarding food have no scruples about hoarding munitions of Empire, our sea-power, our agri- 


pre-war political quarrels were about 
distribution : how much of the spoil 
should be distributed to the financier or 
the rentier or the worker or the unem- 
ployed or (on the rare occasions when anyone in authority 
thought of him) to-the agriculturist. Now these disputes 
are beginning to seem a little absurd ; soon, if the war goes 


cultural primacy and our industrial 
wealth, Our actual production 
before the war was perhaps 5 per 
cent. of our real potential. To-day 
it is perhaps 70 per cent. Before we have beaten 
Hitler, it may even be 90 or 100 per cent. 
And in doing so we may very well end by 


war. Hoarding munitions! That is precisely what everyone is doing who keeps necessary 

Geeta, gapere end maguines, The mille ore hungry for old books, ond remember thee han. 

dozen make one mortar-shell carrier and one magazine interior components for two mines. 
So turn them all out and help win the war. 











The original fault, as we are beginning to see now, 
was a fault in production. It was not, as many 
superficial theorists—unable to see the wood for the 





on long enough, they will cease to have any meaning at 
all. The only claim of the consumer in the new society 
war is to enough consumption to enable him to fight 
or produce efficiently. To beat Hitler—indeed, to 
live at all—we have got to become a nation'of big 


trees—told us, that we were over-producing, but that 
we were under-producing. We were doing so deliber- 
ately in order that those of us who happened to control 
the accounts end of the industrial machine should 
be able to balance their figures favourably. Our 


making ourselves a far richer community than we 
were in 1939—stronger not only for purposes of 
destruction, but for creation. We shall be able to 
enjoy many more good things because we shall have 
learnt to deserve them. 
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ROSTOCK SMASHED BY THE R.A.F.: REMARKABLE DAY AND NIGHT PICTURES. 


VIEW OF THE FAMOUS SKODA WORKS, WHICH FORMED ONE 


OF THE R.A.F. TARGETS LAST WEEK-END. 
if any, arms factories are more famous than the Skoda works at Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, 
which received a drubbing from R.A.F. bombers on the same night as Rostock was visited for 
BEFORE THE R.A.F. “ BLITZ.””. AN AERIAL PICTURE OF THE BALTIC TOWN > og Sy ne oneess oe agree Our picture rig idea of the vast extent 
: ; NG / “KS. of the ja works— a the size of the target at which the R.A.F. had to aim. As a reprisal 

BEFRATED BONes sedi hea for the raids on Liibeck, Rostock and Pilsen—the Germans have raided Bath! 


* 


PILSEN: AN AERIAL 
Few, 


ROSTOCK 
PRIOR TO ITS DEVASTATION BY 


ROSTOCK PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE MACHINE AT MIDDAY ON SUNDAY, APRIL 26. THE PHOTOGRAPH 
MANY FIRES MAKE UP A PALL OF DRIFTING SMOKE OVER THE PORT. 


THE SMOKING A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT 1.59 A.M. FROM ONE OF THE R.A.F. ATTACKERS: 
(1) PART OF THE HEINKEL FACTORY; (2) FIRES AT SOUTHERN PART OF 
STATION; (3) MORE CROWDS ON THE PLATFORMS EITHER SIDE OF THE TRACK ; FACTORY; (3) RUNWAYS ON MARIENEHE AERODROME. OBSERVE THE 
SECTION OF THE ROOFLESS STATION BUILDINGS. AIRCRAFT, SEEN AS SMALL, BLACK SILHOUETTES IN THE LIGHT OF THE FIRES. 
Thursday, April 23, there took the first of a series of shattering air attacks smoke of Rostock have been eddying over the town for days and nights. One of the most 
= tne at the isis’ ensnert town of FP now as great a pA uy A and } astonishing R.A.F. pictures ever taken is that shown at bottom left, in which can be plainly seen 
blasted buildings as Libeck. Like Libeck, Rostock is (or was) an important port for the supply crowds swarming into the railway station, and lining the platforms, hopefully awaiting a train 
of Hitler’s armies in Russia: also the site of the great Heinkel aircraft works, which have been to take them away from the target area. The photograph was taken at midday. from a Royal 
shattered and set ablaze, as shown in one of the remarkable photographs above. The fires and ' Air Force reconnaissance craft. on Sunday. April 2 


SHOWING ROSTOCK BY DAY AND (1) 
(2) CROWDS MOVING TOWARDS THE 
(4) ANOTHER 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE ATTACK, 
AND GUTTED ROOF OF THE STATION'S MAIN HALL ; 
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THE MALTA STORY 


DAMAGE AT MALTA, THE 


THE WORLD 


BOMB 


pats 

LONDON, so IN VALETTA, 

CURIOSITY TAKES PRECEDENCE OVER 

PERSONAL SAFETY. THE CROWD 15 

WATCHING AN AIR BATTLE OVER THE 
TOWN. 


AS IN 


She Luftwaffe celebrated Hitler's 
birthday with a heavy raid on 
Malta in which over a_ hundred 
bombers took part, heavily protected 
by large numbers of fighters. The 
enemy aircraft appeared on the scene 
about breakfast-time and launched 
bombing attacks on the aerodromes 
and the Grand Harbour. But the 
A.-A. gunners threw up a heavy 
barrage, and “ Spitfires’ and “ Hurri- 
canes’ roared in among the enemy 
machines, broke up the bomber 
formations and chased away the 
Me. 109" fighters. Malta was pre- 
pared to give as well as to receive on 
[Continued opposute 


ISLAND 
THE TRUE MEANING OF COURAGE AND 


WHOSE 


A 


SPLENDID 


GALLANT STORY HAS SHOWN 
RESOLUTION, 


VISTA 


THE 


CONTINUED: VIEWS OF BOMB DAMAGE IN VALETTA. 


CLEARING 


OF THE WATER-FRONT AT VALETTA, 
IN A BOMBED BUILDING. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


AWAY MASSIVE MASONRY AFTER A HEAVY RAID BY AXIS BOMBERS OVER MALTA, 
WHICH THE VALETTA OPERA HOUSE WAS HIT. 


SEEN 


NEWS 


DURING 


a 


fone - 
aE co 3 


THROUGH A BREACH 


May 2, 


THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE, 
HAS BEEN BADLY DAMAGED. 


1942 


SEEN ABOVE, 
HERE 


IS SHOWN THE INTERIOR OF THE FAMOUS 
PALACE AT VALETTA AFTER RECEIVING 


A DIRECT HIT. 


Continued | 

Hitler's birthday. The island's epic 
fight goes on and R.A.F. bombers 
based on Malta have recently struck 
telling blows at the Luftwaffe’s base 
in Sicily. It is difficult to keep pace 
with a story to which new chapters 
of courage, skill and fortitude are 
added each day, but of the chapters 
already written, it is interesting to 
note that between March 20 and 
April 20 the Axis lost more aircraft 
while launching attacks on Malta than 
Britain lost in her day and night 
air offensive over Germany during 

the same period. 











RANGOON 
SCORCHED: 


THE PORT 
A ROARING 
INFERNO. 


WHEN RANGOON, THE BEAU- 
TIFUL AND _ PICTURESQUE 
CAPITAL OF BURMA, WAS 
EVACUATED ON MARCH 9Q, 
IT BECAME A_ ROARING te . 
INFERNO, SO THOROUGHLY . he 
satan ‘“ ” oe" 4s PS = ADD gre Sire wnt 
WAS IT “ SCORCHED.” THE , en ae ee ef re ae - 
UPPER PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS = : 
DENSE CLOUDS OF t oo 
SMOKE OBSCURING 
SKY ALONG THE W 
THE SECOND 

“PILLAR. OF CLOUD 
MARKS THE SCORCHING OF 
THE OIL REFINERIES AT 
SYRIAM. THE LOWER ONE 
DENOTES THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE BURMA COMPANY’S 
OLL WAREHOUSES ON 

THE WATER-FRONT. 


~ 7 _ 


i HESE pictures, 
carried out of 


Rangoon by the last 
tug to leave, imme 
diately before the 
Japanese entered the 
city, show how com 
pletely it was 
‘*scorched.’’ The 
middle picture is of 
towers of smoke, 
reflected in the sea, 
rising from the great 
oil refineries of Syriam, 
whose network of pipes 
was shattered by a 
demolition officer who 
detonated tons of high 
explosive From the 
ruins a stream of fire 
flowed down towards 
< the estuary of the 
* : Irrawaddy, which 


” 
+. ats ~~ destroyed all the har 
wr wt eee ~. bour installations it 
ages. 7Y a - touched The great 
a . 27 5qNen> a port of Burma was 
- ri left an empty shell 
for the invaders 


es 
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NAZI “REPRISAL” RAIDS ON BATH; 
EXCHANGED WOUNDED IN EGYPT. 


A VICTIM OF THE NAZI “ REPRISAL’’ RAIDS ON BATH: A SEDAN CHAIR, AMIDST THE CHAOS OF BLASTED HOMES IN ANCIENT BATH, SURFACE SHELTERS STOOD INTACT, PROVING 

OF BEAU NASH’S DAYS, SALVAGED FROM A BUILDING. CHURCHES WERE DAMAGED AND OTHER HISTORIC SITES. 
Proclaimed by the Nazis as a “reprisal” for the R.A.F. raids on Rostock, Bath on April 26 two hospitals and an hotel received direct hits. The facade of one of Bath’s famous Georgian 
and 27 was bombed’ and machine-gunned for two nights in succession. This repetition indicates terraces was badly damaged, as well as other parts. The casualties were heavy, it is feared. 
that the Germans have been driven to desperation by the severe raids on their cities, and select Stately Bath, one of, Britain’s most famous cities long before Roman days, with its baths—the 
non-military centres less likely to be heavily protected. Five raiders were shot down on the first citv of Beau Nash—is the resort largely of invalids taking the waters, of retired officers and 
attack and four on the second, with many others damaged. Six historic churches were struck ; elderly people. Heroic rescue work was carried out by Fire Services and volunteers. 


ei 


THEIR VALUE AS REFUGES. SIX 


‘i 


4 
Y 
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ee 


MEN OF THE R.A.F. WHO RETURNED FROM THE SPECTACULAR RAID ON THE DIESEL WORKS AT AUGSBURG, WITH (on EXTREME RIGHT) SQUADRON-LEADER J. D. 


NETTLETON, WHO HAS BEEN AWARDED THE V.C., WITH OTHERS ALSO DECORATED. IN THE CENTRE IS MR. BRENDAN BRACKEN, MINISTER OF INFORMATION. 
From left to right the other men are: Sqdn.-Ldr. D. G. Penman, D.S.O., D.F.C., Sergt. “ Lancaster’ heavy bombers on April 17, was soon e ed by 25 to SO enemy fighters. 
D. N. Huntly, D.F.M., Pilot-Officer D. O. Sands, D.F.C., Fit. Lieut. B. R. W. Hallows, One by one his aircraft went out of action, until b~  -- survived. Over the target 
D.F.C., Sergt. R. P. Irons, D.F.M. Sqdn.-Ldr. Nettleton led one of two formations of six the other crashed, and though riddled with holes, his bomber returned, the deed accomplished. 


INDIAN TROOPS AT ALEXANDRIA RETURNING BRITISH PRISONERS-OF-WAR AT CAIRO STATION, IN EXCHANGE FOR 
129 BRITISH WOUNDED 919 ITALIANS, SOUTH AFRICANS, INDIANS, AUSTRALIANS AND BRITISH WERE 
INCLUDED, MOSTLY CAPTURED IN THE WESTERN DESERY. 


WOUNDED BRITISH PRISONERS-OF-WAR : 

WATCHING THE ARRIVAL OF THE “LLANDOVERY CASTLE,” WITH 
ABOARD, MANY AMONG THEM BEING STRETCHER CASES. 

On arrival at Alexandria on April 11, after an exchange of wounded and sick prisoners-of-war pathetic 

with Italians, owing to the good offices of the Turkish Government, the decks were lined with saw the Llandovery 

cheering soldiers, free once more, after from six to eighteen months in Italian hospitals. Many a square meal of roast beef, with beer and 

were stretcher cases, who gaily saluted, and one-legged men waved their crutches, a gratifying but and rice and greyish bread ’ 

. 


THE EXCHANGE OF 
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THE KING AND QUEEN VISIT A CANADIAN ARMOURED DIVISION. 


—— ee 
~ Se A 


THE KING AND QUEEN WITH tera TROOPS: THEIR MAJESTIES EXAMINING 4 = QUEEN INSPECTING CANADIANS: TWO CAMOUFLAGED AND SMILING YOUNG 
AN EXHIBIT OF A SOLDIERS DAILY RATION DURING THEIR VISIT. f SOLDIERS CHAT WITH HER MAJESTY AS SHE WALKS DOWN THE RANKS. 


—— i d i 
— NO 


HE King and Queen 
recently visited a 
Canadian armoured divi- 
sion in the South of 
England, where they 
saw American and Cana- 
dian-built tanks take 
part in a mock battle. 
This armoured division 
is called ‘* Sansom’s 
Rough Riders,” after 
their commanding offi- 
cer, Major-General E. 
Sansom. The Queen 
watched the battle from 
the side of a road, but 
the King drove in a 
Bren - gun carrier 
throughout the action. 
The Canadians are help- 
ing greatly in this war, 
not only in the matter 
of fighting-men, but also 
by their colossal output 
of munitions. Canada is 
going all out for victory, 
and many brave men 
from the Dominion have 
already lost their lives, 
notably during their 
gallant stand at Hong 
Kong against  over- 
whelming odds. There 
are a great number of 
Canadian soldiers and 
airmen in this country. 
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BETWEEN CHEERING LINES OF CANADIAN TROOPS: THE KING AND QUEEN ARE MADE VERY 
WELCOME DURING THEIR INSPECTION OF A CANADIAN DIVISION STATIONED IN) ENGLAND 





IN THE BREN 


A “ WOUNDED” MAN IS LOWERED FROM A TANK: THE KING SHOWS THE KING AT A MOCK BATTLE: HIS MAJESTY, WEARING ANTI-GAS GOGGLES, 


GREAT INTEREST IN THE METHOD EMPLOYED. GUN CARRIER IN WHICH HE FOLLOWED THE BATTLE, j 


POPES E OEP EEE POSE O SELES LEELA OS OCS COD 
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TT raids on the west coasts of Europe, 

carried out under the direction of 
Vice-Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Chief 
of Combined Operations, have created a 
great deal of interest in this country and a 
great deal of comment in Germany. Though 
one only has been of the first importance— 
for the destruction of shipping at and near 
Vaags6 might have been carried out without 
land forces—it has been evident that the 
scheme was capable of considerable development. These 
raids are specially associated with the word ‘“ Commando,” 
and it is of the Commandos in the main I am going to 
write. They represent a new conception, which has 
deservedly caught the imagination of the public. Yet 
it would be incorrect to exaggerate their part in the pro- 
gramme. These operations are carried out by the three 
Services in concert, planned in minute detail by a staff 
drawn from all three. Nor is it by accident that a naval 
officer is placed at the head of the organisation. The most 
vital role is that of the Navy, upon which all depends. 
It is not absolutely, necessary that the troops taking part 
in the raids should be selected from a special 
body of men, though special training could 
not be dispensed with, Indeed, the Bruneval 
raid was not a Commando affair, but was 
carried out by parachutists of an air-borne 
division. The aircraft crews which support 
these raids are not specialists. We should, 
therefore, not think of the raids in which 
the Commandos take part as their particular 
prerogative. The Bruneval raid showed that 
the operations could be run without them, 
and if the size of the raids should be 
increased we may take it that they will be 
run with troops from the Army given special 
training for the occasion. The Navy is the 
linch-pin. 

In the last four months six raids have 
been reported, in all of which except the 
fourth the Commandos have had the chief 
part in the land operations. The first three 
raids were made on the coast of Norway, 
the last three on the coast of France. I do 
not know the precise date of the raid made 
on Rommel’s headquarters in Libya, but I 
fancy it preceded these six, and it may 
serve to remind us that the work of 
Commandos is not confined to raids from 
this country and need not be sea-borne or 
carried out in conjunction with the Navy. 
The first of those mentioned above, though 
it was not the first to be reported, was 
that on the Lofoten Islands, which began 
on Boxing Day of last year. Little serious 
opposition was encountered, and there was 
little to be effected beyond the destruction 
of a wireless mast. The next was bolder, 
because Vaagsé was by no means in the 
Arctic regions, but close to Bergen and 
within reach of more German aerodromes. 
It was also a more serious affair, as sharp 
resistance was met with, ninety-six prisoners 
were taken and a larger number of the 
enemy killed in street fighting, 16,000 tons 
of shipping supplying the northern front 
against Russia were destroyed, and our air 
losses were fairly heavy. The third, on 
January 6, was in the same neighbourhood, 
in the Helle Fjord, and passed off without 
particular incident. A German supply ship 
was sunk, and all our ships and aircraft 
returned safely. 

* ‘The fourth raid was that at Bruneval on 
February 27. It may be regarded as a 
brilliantly successful experiment, and must 
be judged from that point of view rather 
than by concrete results, The destruction 
of the radio-location station was an annoying 
pinprick, hardly more, but the experience 
gained must have been invaluable, Then 
came the great raid on St. Nazaire, on 
March 28, when the outer lock gate was 
destroyed, thus leaving the “ Tirpitz” 
without any dock between Germany and 
Genoa, This was really an undertaking of 
some magnitude, perfectly plarmed as before, 
but leading to ferocious fighting in which 
we suffered appreciable loss. At Bruneval, 
which is near Havre, and St. Nazaire we 
encountered the enemy at points where we 
might expect to find him stronger than in 
the Norwegian fjords and islands, but in 


straight to a hornet'’s nest, to one of the 
most strongly defended sections of the French 
coast. Yet from this raid every man 
returned, and no ship was damaged in it. 
Otherwise the raid was obviously a 
reconnaissance, and has been thus officially 
described, 

We see, then, various objects behind 
these raids: to destroy shipping, some a torch, 
special feature like the St. Nazaire lock 
gate, some factory working for the enemy ; 
reconnaissance, prisoners to provide identifi- 
cations and other information, practice in planning, training 
for all the Services concerned were doubtless also in our minds. 
But the most important object of all has been to keep the 
enemy guessing, to strain his nerves, to make him fearful 
of denuding the European coast zone at any point. What 
we have already done has accomplished something in this 
respect. It is reported from Swedish sources—and though 
I should not care to vouch for the authority, it is very 
likely true—that the Germans are sending fresh troops to 
Norway, that the detachment of the Luftwaffe in that 
country has been strengthened, that work is going on to 
increase the coast fortifications, and that commanders of 
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the forces of occupation are moving to their battle head- 
quarters. If this be the case it is all to the good, and there 
is no doubt that articles in the German and Quisling Press 
reflect a good deal of anxiety. But it can be taken for 


granted that this is only the beginning, and that we have 
a great deal more up our sleeves. Yet it is as well to remem- 


ber, in order to avoid disappointment, that we cannot 
count upon maintaining such a high standard of success 
as has hitherto attended the raids. The risks are great, 


and the more we key the enemy up the greater they will 


become. Imagine, for example, the state of alertness in 
the Boulogne district at this moment, if it be in fact the 





SUCCESSFUL COMMANDO RECONNAISSANCE RAID NEAR 
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OF THE FRENCH COAST. 





case that the formidable Field-Marshal von Runistedt has 
been on a tour of inspection since the last raid, and has 
been expressing his displeasure with the organisation of 
the defences. 

The Commandos may be said to have come into being 
as early as the Norwegian campaign, when certain inde- 
pendent companies were employed on special tasks— 
actually too early in their careers and before they had 
received the necessary training. After the evacuation of 
the B.E.F, from Dunkirk these companies were grouped 
into battalions. The name came from the independent 
Beer columns of the South African War, and was due to 






































































































WORLD WAR: 
COMMANDOS AND THEIR RAIDS. 


BOULOGNE ON 
MAJOR LORD LOVAT, IN COMMAND OF THE LANDING FORCE, SEEN GIVING 
LAST ORDERS TO HIS OFFICERS BEFORE STARTING. THE OBJECTIVES WERE ATTAINED 
WITHIN TWO HOURS AND BRITISH CASUALTIES WERE LIGHT. 


“WE PENETRATED ENEMY DEFENCES 


ONE QF THE MOST STRONGLY FORTIFIED 


rmans were so little expecti along 

~ y te stretch of coas coast that the -—, Swept across the beach si - Fy» | 

= ne-gun fire t cut communications and prevented reinforcemen 

mist, our craft moved silent The fe. Veiled in aight 

shoes excepting one officer, 
who cried Males T* was shot itera 

cover of the sand-dunes without incident. 

enemy trawlers, one ear severely d 
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the imagination of the Prime Minister. Yet, 
though it was striking, I do not think the 
units themselves cared for it at first. I recall 
that when I visited one in the winter of 1940-41 
the officers would not hear of it. (Incidentally, 
it is absurd, though I suppose inevitable, that 
an individual soldier should be called “a 
Commando.”’) I wrote something in these 
columns about that visit and about the high 
standard of training of the Commandos, which 
I described as “ specially trained troops,” and their skill in 
night exercises. One young friend of mine, who com- 
manded the “invaders” in that exercise, is missing from 
the raid on St. Nazaire. I was amused by some of the 
independent ways of that particular Commando. After 
the night exercise, which ended late, the men were told 
they could *‘ go home now,” and walked back in twos and 
threes to their billets by any route they chose to take. 
So long as they were on parade, clean and tidy, at the 
required hour the following morning, no one worried about 
anything else. Yet discipline was strict. An untidy man 
walking out got into swift trouble. Saluting was punc- 
tilious. That same young officer, meeting 
in a neighbouring village two soldiers of 
another unit who slouched past with hands 
in pockets and failed to salute, merely fell 
them in with his party and marched them 
some five miles out into the country. 
Even now there are some senior officers 
who do not approve of the principle of the 
Commandos, which is foreign to the recent 
traditions of the British Army. These 
traditions, however, must not be allowed 
to stand in the way of progress in a war in 
which the circumstances differ greatly from 
any which we have previously experienced. 
I think that the great majority of those in 
authority have come round in their views 
and that they recognise the value, if not 
indeed the necessity, of troops of this kind. 
Commandos are not made up of supermen. 
Their endurance tests- are indeed very 
remarkable and slightly above those of 
normal units, simply because the average 
physique of men in the mass must be 
below that of men_ specially selected, 
but the difference is often very small. 
The outstanding characteristic of Commando 
training lies in the preparation for amphibian 
operations, cultivation of handiness in boats, 
including collapsible rubber boats, and of 
skill in landing on rocky shores. If there 
is one piece of equipment which typifies the 
man from the Commando more than any 
other it is his pair of rope-soled shoes. 
Mountain climbing is also taught, since 
Commandos may be called upon to cross 
mountains in small parties without transport 
of any sort and be expected to live upon 
the country. Infantry training, which is 
nearly half of the Commando training, 
is normal, except that particular emphasis 
is laid upon musketry. At one time, and I 
dare say this is still the case, a man had 
to be a first-class shot before he was 
accepted for a Commando, and his musketry 
training went on after he had entered it. 
Commandos are not made up of * toughs.”’ 
At least, that was my experience, and the 
quiet, sensible man seemed to be the most 
usual type. The hectoring sort of fellow, 
always throwing his weight about, generally 
lacks the necessary intelligence and self- 
control, and the coldly cruel but efficient 
ruffan to be found in the German S.S. 
Battalion seldom breeds west of the Rhine. 
If I may digress for a moment, I should like 
to express my disgust with the ideal of a 
bullying brute which is so often held up to 
us by certain writers in the popular Press. 
Such men do not make the best soldiers ; 
they are much more likely to make the 
murderers and looters which every mass 
army occasionally produces. But propaganda 
of this sort helps to bring out men’s worst 
instincts, and advocacy of the violation of 
every convention which the nation has 
pledged itself to observe is dangerous from 
many points of view. A Chinese officer 
told me the other day of the insistence of 
his Generalissimo upon good treatment of 
Japanese prisoners, who are well fed, 


AFTER THE RAID IN THE BOULOGNE AREA: SOME OF THE MEN OF THE COMMANDO clothed, and housed in a country which 
the raid near Boulogne on April 22 we went FILING ASHORE, SOME WITH BLACKENED FACES. : 
OVER A FRONTAGE OF 800 YARDS,” SAID LORD LOVAT. THE ENEMY WERE TAKEN 
COMPLETELY BY SURPRISE ALONG 


they and their fellow-soldiers have 
systematically devastated. 

The time may come when the Commandos 
will extend their activities. If there should 
be a large-scale invasion of any part of the 
Contineat they would act in front of and on 
the flanks of the Army. Their skill in recon- 
naissance and demolitions would be in- 
valuable. Many of them have studied Various 
foreign languages, which would increase their 
ability to acquire information. I, for one, 
think that this is an experiment worth mak- 
ing. It is a force which seems to have its 
place in modern warfare, with its call for individuality and 
its absence of regular orderly fronts. In all warfare, even 
that on the greatest scale, there is to-day a guerilla 
element, and the Commandos are made up of guerillas 
at their best. Their training has been so prolonged and 
thorough that, except when some new idea arrives, they 
need now, in most cases, do little more than mark time. 
I heard of one company which, except when called upon 
to take part in exercises with others, had devoted itself 
to education for several weeks at a time. That was 
because it had already made itself efficient in every 
branch of soldiering which the instructors could conceive. 
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COMING EVENTS ...? 
THE MEN ARE SEEN 


These topical pictures, taken during a recent inspection of Scottish Command forces 
by the King, tell their own story. Up and down the country the various Army 
Commands have held and are holding intensive training courses of invasion tactics, in 
which speed is regarded as the essence of success. As our photographs show, the 
men are brought up by barges under their own power, which run up to the 
beaches, and the men, without a moment's delay, jump into the sea and wade through 


HIS MAJESTY RECENTLY VISITED SCOTTISH COMMAND AND INSPECTED TROOPS 
JUMPING OFF THE BARGES, SOME WITH SCALING LADDERS, AND MOUNTING THE DEFENCE BARRIER. 


| 
| 
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IN LANDING EXERCISES. 


the surf to the shore, armed with tommy-guns and rifles, while others seize scaling 
ladders, which are hurriedly placed against sandbags or other obstructions, over which 


climbs, the operation being protected from shore attack by a 
smoke - screen Many such exercises are carried out on dark, moonless nights, which 
was made the subject of a double-page drawing in our issue of July 5, 194] His 
Majesty expressed his satisfaction at the display 


the invading. force 
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BATTLE DRILL, UNDER THE MOST RIGOROUS AND REALISTIC CONDITIONS, IS BEING EXTENDED TO ALL THE INFANTRY, | AND 
In the above drawings our artist shows in sequence the various obstacles and a grilling test, while live bombs and ammunition contribute to the realism of | prove 
hazards, extending for a distance of a mile and a half, which have to be over- the scene, and act as an incentive to speed! “ Attack!" is the operative word | be in 
come by troops operating in battle conditions over an assault course. Most and idea, and the last test—for man and rifle—is the firing of a magazine clip men 
units have their own assault course nowadays, and the troops are put through at a target representing the enemy. Pumping lungs or a mud-clogged rifle might | is im 
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Y, AND MOST UNITS HAVE THEIR OWN ASSAULT COURSE, “ATTACK” BEING THE OPERATIVE WORD THROUGHOUT. 








| prove of little worth in an extremity, so both the man and his weapon must special correspondent of ‘ The Times"’ writes: “ The course is 1} miles long, 
be in a fit state at the end of the course. Any one of these specially picked and for much of its distance the runners are knee-deep in water. At one point 
men who-—generally for physical reasons—does not get round the course they have to crawl through a tunnel with the water almost up to the roof; at 





is immediately sent back to his unit. Describing one of these rigorous tests a another a wide stream is crossed by hanging on to two high strands of wire 
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“ILLUSTRIOUS ” 

















AT SEA AGAIN: 


AMERICAN FIGHTER 
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A GRUMMAN ‘“‘ MARTLET”’ FLYING LOW OVER THE FOAM-WASHED DECK OF THE 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “ ILLUSTRIOUS,”” ONCE MORE IN SERVICE. 


, A SENIOR OFFICER—-HIMSELF A _ PILOT—SIGNALLING AIRCRAFT IN TO A DECK LANDING 7 


BY MEANS OF ILLUMINATED REFLECTOR “ BATS.” 
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‘* MARTLET ”” PULLED UP BY THE ARRESTER GEAR ON THE FLIGHT DECK. THE “ MARTLET” 2 
1s 28 FT. 5 IN. LONG, WITH A WING SPAN OF 38 FT. ; 


—— ~ ~~ ~ Le 








\ WARTIME “ DODGE-"EMS,” OR, RATHER, A U.S. INNOVATION CONSISTING OF BABY TRACTORS 4 
\ USED FOR TOWING AIRCRAFT ON THE DECK. ) \ 
) See Se Se ee oe 

















WINGS FOLDED, ONE OF THE AMERICAN FIGHTER "PLANES IS LOWERED BY A LIFT Zz 
¥ FROM THE FLIGHT DECK TO THE HANGAR. F 


























The first time it was known to the public that H.M.S. “ Illustrious"’ was on 
active service was when, on November 13, 1940, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty mentioned her name as one of the aircraft-carriers from which 
the Fleet Air Arm machines had operated when launching their brilliantly 
successful attack on the Italian Fleet at Taranto. A number of months 


ON A MODERN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER THE STOKER NO LONGER SHOVELS COAL, BUT 
WATCHES THE OI. JETS WITH AN EXPERT EVE. 
— | 











later—in June 1941—came the news that in a prolonged action in the 
Mediterranean, the “ Illustrious"’ had received some damage during repeated 
attacks by Axis dive-bombers. But although hard pressed, and hit on several 
occasions, the aircraft-carrier was able to reach Malta under her own steam, 
since when she has been refitted in British and American dockyards. 
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*PLANES SERVING WITH A FAMOUS BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 
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AN AERIAL PICTURE OF THE “ILLUSTRIOUS”’’ AT SEA, TAKEN FROM ONE OF HER OWN 
AIRCRAFT; THESE ARE NOW MONOPLANE FIGHTERS. 


NESTS OF POM-POMS ARE EVER READY TO PROTECT THIS GREAT AIRCRAFT -CARRIER FROM YS A CONSTANT WATCH IS KEPT FOR ENEMY SHIPS AND ENEMY AIRCRAFT FROM 4 
/ 


THE UNWELCOME ATTENTIONS OF ENEMY DIVE-BOMBERS. y\ ARMOURED OBSERVATION POSTS ABOVE THE FLIGHT DECK. 
‘ é ™ ~s ~ ™ 


Recommissioned, the “‘ Illustrious "' is now at sea again, and our pictures show the top speed is given as 350 m.p.h. at 19,000 ft., and its engine is the justly 
great aircraft-carrier as she is to-day, together with her brood of American renowned 1200-h.p. Wright “‘ Cyclone."’ With almost daily -increasing proof 
Grumman “ Martlet"’ fighter ‘planes. The “ Martlet" was one of the first of the value of aircraft-carriers, the news that the “ Illustrious" is at sea 
machines to go into service with the Fleet Air Arm, and is a mid-wing again is very welcome; (aat she is now equipped with U.S. fighting ‘planes 


single-seater monoplane with a range of over !000 miles. The machine's emphasises the solidarity and co-operation between the great democratic Powers 
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THE R.A:FS PARALYSING RAID ON THE CITY OF LUBECK: A MILE OF 


While the ruins of Rostock still smoked, and those of Libeck lay in a state 
of utter devastation, Major Wulff-Blei, the Luftwaffe commentator, said to 
listeners: “Germans! The R.A.F. are aiming at breaking the moral resistance 
of your country!" It is raids like that on Libeck, which heralded those since 
on Augsburg, Rostock, Pilsen and others, that, in the opinion of many authorities, 
mainly influenced the amazing oration of Hitler in the Reichstag, Berlin, on 
April 26, when he demanded new powers, the interpretation being that he was 
obliquely referring to a growing spirit of disaffection and loss of morale among 


the population. Our air photograph shows most of the old or inner city, 
situated on a pear-shaped island, bordered by the River Trave (seen in centre, 
with the City Ditch, another arm of the Trave, to the left), with the Trave 
Canal linking with the main stream in its outlet to the north (seen on right), 
the waterways being shown in black. Here is the main area of devastation, 
over three-quarters of a mile long, varying from between 200 and 600 yards in 
width. Row after row of roofless buildings have been left with mere foundations 
of their walls standing, lining whole streets like open boxes to the sky. Some 
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GREAT BLASTED AREAS 


streets are still choked and impassable, a fortnight after the raid. The white 
spaces over this great area show the damage caused by blast from H.E.- bombs. 
It is estimated that about 1500 houses have been destroyed, mostly by fire. 
From the bottom right, running through the centre, is Libeck’s main thorough- 
fare, Broad Street, where destruction has been especially pronounced, the central 
white area having contained the City Council Hall, Central Post Office, Finance 
Department, Bourse, and Central Market, and beyond the Reichsbank. Else- 
where, the Town Hall, the Tram Depét, and the railway repair shops were 


AND RUINED WAR FACTORIES. 


burnt out. On the left, crossing the Trave, is the Holsten Bridge, beyond it the 
Puppen Bridge, which leads to the Central Station (concealed by smoke), partly 
destroyed, and the Central Electric Station was also burnt out. Large areas of 
warehouses and sheds in the Port were destroyed or damaged, and the gas-works 
were also damaged. A long list of war factories seriously affected includes the Iron 
works of Ernst Hohmann, the Dragerwerk factory, making oxygen apparatus for 
submarines and aircraft, the foundry of Ewers and Miesmer Hartgusswerk, manu- 
facturing engines, Blunk and Oltmann, producers of tar products, and others. 
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A SUBMARINE-CHASER COMPLETED IN A WEEK: NOVEL U.S. METHODS. 
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+ ‘(A SUBMARINE-CHASER A WEEK” IS THE SLOGAN OF THE DEFOE YARDS. A ? 
(RANE SWINGS THE PROW SECTION INTO PLACE, TO BE FITTED INTO PLACE. 5 
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AMERICAN SHIPYARDS ARE LOSING NO TIME. AT THE DEFOE YARDS AT BAY CITY, 
MICH., THEY LAY DOWN SUBMARINE -CHASERS UPSIDE DOWN, AND RIGHT THEM LATER. 











ROLLED OVER ON HER SIDE, THE SUBMARINE-CHASER IS EASILY GET-AT-ABLE. 
THE COMPANY SAY THE JOB TAKES THEM ONE WEEK INSTEAD OF SIX. 











THE FASTEST WAY IS TO BUILD A SHIP UPSIDE DOWN, SAY THE DEFOE COMPANY. 
THEN SHE IS ROLLED OVER IN A CRADLE FOR COMPLETION, 





























NOW SITTING UPRIGHT, THE SUPERSTRUCTURE OF A 173}-FOOT SUBMARINE-CHASER IS SWUNG UNORTHODOX, BUT SUCCESSFUL! ' 
INTO POSITION AND SHE IS NOW ALMOST COMPLETED, SHORT OF HER WIRELESS MAST. MARNE-CNAGER. Coemenen te Be A WEEK FROM STARTING, THE SUB- s 
oe SSK, J JGHOUT, IS READY FOR ACTIVE SERVICE. 
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Unorthodox compared with the hitherto accepted methods of shipbuilding, American Company, as seen above, is completing a fast submarine-chaser of 173 ft. in a week 
yards to-day, in view of the urgency of more and more ships, build at a far faster rate from laying down of keel to ready for sea. Their method is to stieteeel the hull 
of production, to meet the needs of the Allies. One firm in the neighbourhood of upside down inside a cradle, reverse it hae ready, add the bows and swing the 
San Francisco, although only a year old, is completing a 10,500-ton cargo-boat every superstructure, mast, and engines all complete mrs the last rivet driven in elec 
other day, mass production at speeds which constitute a revolution in marine trically. Nevertheless, the agitation piles in the U.S.A. as in Britain, for ships 


engineering, mainly due to developments in electric welding. The Defoe Shipbuilding to be built even yet more rapidly. 
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UNDER THE PILOT’S EYE: ME. “109” AND “HALIFAX” INSTRUMENT- PANELS. 
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FACING A MESSERSCHMITT PILOT: THE INTRICATE INSTRUMENT-BOARD OF THE GERMAN Mz. “ 109" SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER. 
FOR REFLECTOR SIGHT. 3. STARTING SWITCH. 4. ALTIMETER. 5. CARD COMPASS. 6. ELECTRICAL PLUG FOR REFLECTOR SIGHT. 7. ACCELEROMETER. 8. AIRSPEED INDICATOR. 9. TURN 
REVOLUTION COUNTER. 12. PITCH INDICATOR FOR AIRSCREW. 13. OIL PRESSURE-GAUGE. 14. LANDING-LIGHT SWITCH. 15. IDENTIFICATION - LIGHT 
18 FUEL GAUGE. 19. OIL TEMPERATURE-GAUGE. 20. WATER TEMPERATURE-GAUGE. 21. THROTTLE. 22. RUDDER PEDALS. 23. GUN- 
25. PILOT’S OXYGEN PIPE FOR HIGH ALTITUDES. 


I. CLOCK. 2. ATTACHMENT 
AND BANK INDICATOR. 10. AIRSCREW PITCH CONTROL. II. 


SWITCH. 16. FUEL-COCK LEVER. 17. GUN SWITCH AND CONTROL BOX. 
FIRING TRIGGER. 24. CONTROL COLUMN. 





/ 
A rier epee 


THE INSTRUMENT-PANEL OF THE “ HALIFAX" BOMBER, SHOWING THE MULTIFARIOUS INDICATORS AND CONTROLS OF THIS FAMOUS AIRCRAFT. 


GRIPS FOR WHEEL-BRAKES. IA. “AUTOMATIC PILOT” CONTROLS. 2. ARTIFICIAL HORIZON. 3. DIRECTION INDICATOR. 4. TURN AND BANK INDICATOR. 5. INSTRUMENT-PANEL wWiTH 
7. THROTTLE LEVERS FOR THE FOUR ENGINES. 8. AIRSCREW PITCH CONTROL. 


ELEASE INDICATORS AND CONTROLS. 1}. OAVGEN INDICATORS 


I. CONTROL COLUMN, WITH 
BOOST GAUGES, TAIL AND UNDERCARRIAGE INDICATORS, FLAP INDICATOR, AND UNDERCARRIAGE WARNING LIGHTS. 6. COMPASS. 


9. LANDING-LIGHT SWITCH. 10. REVOLUTION COUNTERS. Il. CONTROLS FOR AUTOMATIC BOOST CUT-OUT, MIXTURE AND SUPERCHARGER. 12. BoM 
AND CONTROLS. 14. WHEEL-BRAKES PRESSURE GAUGE. 15. WINDOWS. 16. WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY VISUAL INDICATOR. 17. FURL JETTISON VALVES 

On pages 526-527 is a drawing by our special artist of the instrument-board of flying - machines. Temperatures, engine revolutions, height and angle gauges 
a British fighter aircraft, and above we give photographs of the controls and all are necessary to the airmen of to-day. In a four-engined machine such 
dials confronting the pilot of a “ Halifax"’ bomber, and a German fighter as the ‘ Halifax "’ there is necessarily an even greater range of instruments 
pilot in an Me. “ 109." These pictures give some idea of the scientific (as our picture shows) than in the case of a single-seater fighter, but on 
exactitude necessary to enable flying-men to handle their machines to the long-distance flights the lot of the bomber pilot can be successfully alleviated 
best advantage, and also the knowledge necessary to the pilots of modern from time to time, thanks to the “ Automatic Pilot.” 
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THE MECHANISM BEHIND THE DIALS: MARVELS OF LILLIPUTIAN EN 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS 
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THE ENGING SPEED INDICATOR. DG RAGE YEW Ot 
KNOWLEDGE TUK NUMBER. OF REVOLUTIONS : SHOWING AAECHANISM, 
PER CRANKSHAFT 15 
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SIMPLE DIAGRAMMATIC 
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GAUGE. 


THE PRESSURE IN THE FUEL SYSTEM 
BY PIPE“A’ TO 
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PRESSURE ARE TRANSMITTED VIA 
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/ RATE OF CLIMB INDICATOR. 


REGISTERING DIAL OF A RATE OF CLIMB INDICATOR. 
CALIBRATED IN 
THOUSANDS OF FEET PER. MINUTE. 
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FOR ACCURACY OF PERFORMANCE, AND SAFETY, THE MODERN AEROPLANE IS D 
Although aeroplanes are a familiar sight these days, it is not everyone who difficult to understand how they all stand up to the rigours of air warfare under not he 
realises the many complicated mechanisms which are contained by the modern all conditions; and yet they do. All the time the pilot's glance is roving from one risk a 
flying-machine—all of which contribute something vital to its efficiency. Aill- dial to another, watching his engine speed, checking the pressure gauges and machi 
important are the various instruments which are arrayed on the panel in front temperatures in conjunction with the reading of the altimeter. The air-speed use in 
of the pilot's eyes. On these two pages are illustrated in detail the more indicator tells him the speed of his craft through the air—which is essential in faces « 
important of these delicate instruments—delicate, that is, from the point of view” keeping the aeroplane in correct flight—but it does not give him actual speed pees 


of workmanship and accuracy, but astonishingly sturdy in actual use. It is over the ground. The turn and rate-of-climb indicators tell him whether 
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INSTRUMENTS. 


THE AIR SPEED INDICATOR. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION OF THE INSTRUMENT. 
THE DIFFERENT PRE % THE 
AND IN THE STATIC TUBE ARE 
THE SPEED OF THE AIR. PAST THE AIRCRAFT. 
THE DIAPHRAGM, THROUGH SUITABLE MECHANISM, 
MOVES THE REGISTERING NEEDLE. 

REGISTERING NEEDLE. 
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IS DEPENDENT ON THE NUMEROUS INSTRUMENTS 


not he is in danger of falling away in a side-slip or climbing sp acutely as to 


risk a stall. His cross and fore and aft levels show each inglination of the 
machine laterally and longitudinally, while his compass (specially ‘constructed for 
use in an aircraft) is the most important of all the instruments iehind the 
faces of the dials the diaphragms, of the thinnest nickel silver, expanc: and con- 
tract with atmospheric pressure, delicate Bourdon tubes—invented by a Parisian 
instrument-maker in 1850—accurately measure pressures to the square inch, while 


RELATION TO THE . 


















THE STATIC TUBE WITH CLOSED END 
oe a HOU LLED ROUND 


ONNECTED TO 1 THE ONSIDE 
TRUMENT. 


OF THE INS 


THE REGISTERING DIAL 
OF THE AIR. SPEED INDICATOR. 











ILLUSTRATED ABOVE. 


the gyro of the artificial horizon tells when the aircraft is banking, its nose up 
or down when the real horizon is lost in cloud or fog. Tiny hair-springs, similar 
to those used in ordinary watches, and minutely fashioned chains, the making 
of which calls for the highest possible skill and accuracy, all contribute to the 
safety of man and machine. For details of much of the gear illustrated above 
our artist is indebted to the assistance of the manufacturers and to details given 
in the book “ Instruments,” by R. W. Sloley. 
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| been an Associate since 1934. 
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GENERAL H. GIRAUD (SECOND FROM RIGHT), WHO HAS ESCAPED 
FROM THE FORTRESS OF KONIGSTEIN 
° 


the French generals in the Battle of France, 

escaped from a German prison camp. He was 
captured after the break-through at Sedan (our 
picture was taken at that time), and his army 
suffered disastrously. This is his second escape 
from the the first being in 1914, when, 


General Giraud, one of the most outstanding of if 


Germans, 
after many adventures, he reached England. 


MRS. DOD PROCTER, R.A. 


Mrs. Procter, elected Royal Academician, has 
She is the second 


1 woman to have that honour conferred upon her, 


the other being Dame Laura Knight. She is best 


| known for her figure paintings, of which perhaps 


ee ~ 


the most popular is “‘ Morning.” iig® 
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MR. LOUIS DE SOISSONS, 
Mr. de Soissons, the architect and designer of 
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AND EVENTS 
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RIFLEMAN JOHN BEELEY. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C’ for 
heroism at Sidi Rezegh. He won the 
award by charging 30 yards towards an 
enemy strong-point containing an anti- 
tank gun and two machine-guns. He ; 
killed or wounded the entire crew of the SE 

anti-tank gun. H 
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WARD 
THE V.C. FOR GALLANTRY DURING FIGHTING AT SIDI 


May 2, 1942 
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POSTHUMOUSLY AWARDED 
REZEGH. 


Lieut. Gunn, seen with two of his brothers in our 
photograph, was in command of a troop of four 
artti-tank guns at Sidi Rezegh. After three of 
the guns had been destroyed, Gunn took over the 
fourth himself, despite intense fire directed at it, 
and attacked and damaged a large number of 
enemy _tanks before being shot. His gallant 
action prevented seizure of our position. 


NN (RIGHT), 


ed 


LIEUT.-COLONEL C. G. W. ANDERSON. 

The first V.C. of the Malayan campaign and a 

member of the Australian Forces. Throughout 

fighting which lasted from January 18-22, 1942, 

Colonel Anderson set a magnificent example of 

outstanding courage, exposing himself to danger 
with no regard for personal safety. 


ee 


LIEUT.-COLONEL A, E. CUMMING, 
The second Malaya V.C. and the officer com- 


oo Le ae 


: manding the 12th Frontier Force Regiment. The 
an A.R.A. Two others, Mr. R. Eurich, the i ; story of his gallantry was fully told in our issue 
Admiralty Artist, and Mr. Charles Ginner, have | , ‘ RS ; of February 28, 1 His V.C. was won for 
also been gy Ry = ha > is the ~~~ i being largely instrumental in saving a Brigade 

painter of unkirk Beach, May 1940. ; during our withdrawal in Malaya. 


Welwyn Garden City, Herts., has been elected 
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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY IN HIS ROBES: DR. TEMPLE ON 
TO THE ENTHRONEMENT CEREMONY IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

Dr. Temple, the ninety-sixth Archbishop of Canterbury, whose enthronement 
(iNtustrated on our front ) took place in Canterbury Cathedral on April 23, 

wore a magnificent cream-coloured cope and mitre richly embroidered in gold. In 

his process to and from the Cathedral, the Cross of Canterbury was borne before him. 
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THE FIRST FAMILY PICTURE: THE DUKE AND 
OF GLOUCESTER WITH PRINCE WILLIAM. 

Prince William Henry Andrew Frederick, born on Decembe i 
here seen in his first family picture. He is lying in his ro = Bip, 
AF, having been lifted out of the cradle, used by the Duke of Gloucester 
a Ad - oe TOSSING when he was a baby, for the taking of the photograph. He appears alread 
the solidarity of Yugoslav-Czec’ vak relations. to bear a striking resemblance to his father. (Photograph by Veuenda.) ? 


PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA (LEFT), WITH 

PAYS A VISIT TO CZECH TROOPS. 

King Peter of Yugoslavia recently id a visit to the 

Czec vak es in the Western mand. He was 

received by Dr. Benes, and watched exercises and a 
luncheon-party was 


march-past. A iven in honour of 
King Peter and speeches were made 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH REGISTERS AT A 
LABOUR EXCHANGE IN GIRL GUIDE UNIFORM. 


Princess Elizabeth, who was sixteen on April 21, wapiotered 

recently under the Youth Registration Scheme. Dressed 

as a patrol leader in a Girl Guide company, she signed the | 

same kind of form as about 200,000 other sixteen-year-olds 

throughout the country. Princess Elizabeth has now 
made her entry into public life 


KING 


DR, BENES, DUCHESS 
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DRAKE’S GLOBE-CUP FOR PLYMOUTH: HISTORIC RELIC AS GALLANTRY TRIBUTE. 
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p pPtAnes silver-gilt globe-cup, which was sold 

at Christie’s on April 23 for £2100, was bought 
by Mr. Martin Norton, an agent for the National 
Art Collections Fund, and is to be presented to the 
Plymouth Museum and Art Gallery as a tribute to 
the gallantry and fortitude of her citizens. The 
cup, which is 20} in. high, was designed about 1571 
by the famous Swiss smith, Abraham Gessner, of 
Zurich, and is traditionally said to have been given 
to Sir Francis Drake by Queen Elizabeth. After 
Drake's death it was sold to a man named Thomas, 
of Devonshire, in whose family it remained until 
1919, when it caused a sensation at Christie's, being 
bought for £3800 for an unnamed private collector. 
Many persons believed that the famous relic had gone 
to America, and it was only on its being re-offered 
for sale recently that it became known that it was 
the late George A. Lockett who had bought it in 
1919. 


with continents and oceans, etc., and surmounted 


The cup is formed as a globe, engraved 


by a small vase chased with cherubs and satyrs, 
masks and supporting pierced scroll brackets on 
which rests an armilliary sphere. The stem is formed 
as a vase, chased with Marine Deities, and sup- 
ported by a circular foot chased and engraved with 
spit panels of coast scenes and arabesque foliage on a 
matted ground. Engraved on the map of the Globe 
can still be clearly seen such names as Irlant, 
Scotia, Anglia, Gallia, 
Altogether the George Lockett 
- collection, of which this cup formed part, totalled 
ats more than £22,000 The 
Queen, whilst on a visit to Christie's to inspect gifts 


Polona, Germa, Moscovia, 


and Terra Australia. 


in the two-days sale. 








which have been sent for a sale of jewels for the 
Duke of Red Cross and St. John 


Fund, showed great interest in the famous relic, 


Gloucester's 


~ gift of England's other Queen Elizabeth. 
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A FAMOUS RELIC: ) = 
THE NATIONAL ART FUND, AND PRESENTED TO THE PLYMOUTH MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY Y DRAKE : 


DRAKE'S SILVER-GILT GLOBE-CUP, 
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BOUGHT AT CHRISTIE'S FOR {2100 BY 
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4 QUEEN ELIZABETH LOOKS AT THE GIFT OF THE FORMER 
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HER MAJESTY EXAMINING THE CUP DURING A VISIT TO CHRISTIE'S 
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HAT once- 

prevalent 
slogan—‘“ art for art’s sake "—may have suggested to the 
popular mind that painters and artists in general, including 
poets, are not concerned with religion, morality, politics, 
public affairs, or social reform, but are devoted solely to 
the technique of their art, without ulterior purpose. 
Countless examples might be adduced, of course, to prove 
the fallacy of such a supposition. At the moment, it is 
enough to cite a book that provides abundant evidence in 
refutation, namely, “THe Pre-RAPHAELITE TRAGEDY.” 
By William Gaunt. With 13 Illustrations (Cape ; ros. 6d.). 


There have been so many subsequent art movements, 
in the last half-century or so, that it is refreshing to 
examine one, so different in character and motives, which, 
though it eventually petered out in frustration, won enor- 
mous réclame in its day, and powerfully affected the world 
of Victorian art and letters. The story of its origin and 
development is a complicated one, and is told 
with singular ability and charm. Mr. Gaunt, 
who shows a wonderful grasp of his subject 
in all its ramifications, has disentangled the 
threads with infinite care and woven them 
into a coherent tapestry. He portrays vividly 
all the protagonists, with concise accounts of 
their careers, and gives glimpses of many 
other famous men, among them Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, and Dickens, who in 
various ways came in touch with members 
of the group or their influence. 


It all began in 1844, when, as young 
Academy art students, Holman Hunt and 
John Millais forgathered and decided to 
rebel. ‘‘ They both agreed they must strike 
out a new line. Art was getting stale and 
empty. Raphael and the ‘Grand Manner’ 
were overdone. . . . Hunt had found a 
gospel in a new book called ‘ Modern 
Painters’ by ‘A Graduate of Oxford.’ 
. . . ‘Go to Nature in all singleness of 
heart.’”’ Later they were joined by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, a ‘‘ dominating being ” 
who introduced new and confused doctrine 
into their simple creed. Presently this 
initial triumvirate expanded into a group 
of seven, At one of their’ lively debates, 
held in 1848 at Millais’ home in Gower 
Street (‘‘ the long, unlovely street” of 
Tennyson), the name of the new cult was 
chosen. Thus the discussion ran: ‘‘ Down 
with Sir Sloshua Reynolds . . . down 
with Mr. Sloshy-Slosh, R.A. Down with 
* Monkeyana,’ animals by Landseer, ‘ Books 
of Beauty’ and simpering choir boys. 
Down with Raphael, of course (though 
they knew next to nothing about him). 
Up with—well, what? What were they 
to call themselves ? Early Christian, again 
suggested Rossetti, and again Hunt correc- 
ted him. They must convey their avoid- 
ance of Raphael and of the great evil 
he had done to art. Before Raphael. 
Pre-Raphael. Pre-Raphaelite. Gabriel had 
the last word. It must bea brotherhood, 
and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood it was.” 


It seems curious that the charge against 
Raphael is not further amplified, and no 
details are given about “the great evil” 
he did, or about the art and artists he 
displaced. Besides knowing “‘ next to nothing 
about him,” we are told, ‘ they were quite 
ignorant of the fourteenth century, which 
was to be their starting-point.” I find 
it a little difficult to accept this state- 
ment, although unable to produce any 
witness to the contrary. In any case, the 
picturesque name caught on, and the move- 
ment was in many ways a _ resounding 
success, There were defections from the 
ranks, however; principally that of Millais, 
who became more and more the fashionable 
painter, making £40,000 a year. He it 

was who robbed Ruskin of his wife—an 
affair described as “‘an impeccable elope- 
ment,” for which “no one appeared any the worse,’ 
and as “ the prelude to forty-one years of married life in 
which the most censorious could find no flaw.” Another 
episode in the same painter’s career has a domestic in- 
terest for this paper, whose proprietors acquired several 
of his popular pictures (with the copyright) for Christmas 
Number colour plates, and afterwards parted with one 
of them (‘* Bubbles,” painted in 1885) to be used as the most 
famous advertisement in history. The author, entirely 
approving the transaction, says of the purchasers: “ They 
had shown that an advertisement need not be vulgar ; 
that it might enlist the services of as great an artist as 
could be found.” 


In the second phase of the P.R.B. the leading spirits 
were Rossetti, Edward Burne-Jones, William Morris, and 
Ford Madox Brown, and this part of the book includes 
the disappointed efforts of Morris to preach his peculiar 
brand of socialism, and his more prosperous enterprises 
in furniture-designing, printing, and book-production. 
The Brotherhood’s history certainly contains elements of 


N.R. 
Mr. W. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


sadness, particularly in connection with Rossetti—his 
wife’s death (generally regarded as suicide) and his own 
addiction to drug-taking. Holman Hunt’s indignation 
at the lapses of Millais and other “ brethren” from the 
original ideals, and Ford Madox Brown’s disillusioned 
aloofness, likewise tend to impart a certain bitterness 
towards the end. Otherwise there is much in the record 
that is entertaining and much that is inspiring. Such a 
book, which must chronicle the deaths, as well as the 
lives, of so many interesting people, inevitably has its 
moments of gloom. Yet these lives, with the exceptions 
indicated, were on the whole happy and successful, and 
1 cannot help feeling that to apply the word “ tragedy ” 
to the whole movement is inappropriate. Personally, I 
have derived unusual enjoyment and diversion, as well 
as instruction, from Mr. Gaunt’s revealing pages. 





“‘ BATTLEFIELDS OF BRITAIN—OPUS III, ONE FINE DAY 1941 we oy Cc. v. NEVINSON, A.R.A. 





“NOVEMBER CELEBRATIONS, MOSCOW”; BY CHARLES CUNDALL, 





For the old sea-dog in Millais’ picture ‘* North-West 
Passage " (finished in 1874), the model was that piratical 
adventurer of an earlier day, the octogenarian Edward 
Trelawny, once the friend of Byron and Shelley. It was 
Trelawny who, some fifty years before, arranged Shelley’s 
funeral pyre on the Italian shore after the wreck of the 
* Ariel.” That was a tragedy indeed. The lurid scene 
near Lerici, pictured again with harrowing detail, forms 
the most moving incident of “ Byron In Itary.” By 
Peter Quennell, With 4 Illustrations (Collins; 12s. 6d.). 
This book, a sequel to the author's “ Byron: the Years 
of Fame,” deals with the poet's career between 1816 
and 1823, “from the moment when he left England as 
a social outcast to the last restless, regretful months he 
passed at Genoa, preparatory to leaving Italy bound for 
Greece and death.” 


Byron has not been neglected by the biographical 
brotherhood (or sisterhood), for the books in which 
he has played first or second fiddle of late years 
would form a ccnsiderable library. Perhaps it has 





We regret that we have been unable to include im this issue our usual weekly article, “THe Wortp oF SciENcE,” 
The feature will be resumed as soon as possible. 


P. Pycraft. 
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not always ¢ > — ae 
been his ; : 

poetry that formed the chief attraction. Mr. Quennell’s 
work, however, is no chr Se I , but a well- 





informed and _ well-written study giving prominence to 
the literary side of the subject. Naturally, he does not 
overlook the amours—frequent and varied during this 
Italian period—for they were an integral part of Byron’s 
make-up. But they are not the author’s sole concern; 
his scope is much wider. He discusses the Romantic 
movement in general, analysing the effects of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic sequel not only on Byron 
himself but on other poets—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley 
and Keats—and comparing their different ideals. He 
praises ‘‘Don Juan” as a great achievement, but finds 
in Byron’s work generally a sinister influence, traceable 
even in the present state of Europe. 


There is a casual but penetrating allusion to Byron, 
compared to a Shakespearean son of Italy, 
by a living poet who has little in common 
with the spirit of ‘Don Juan” save a 
sense of humour and a capacity for fluent 
narrative. It occurs in a book very 
welcome to all who cherish the saner, 
cleaner and more exhilarating elements in 
modern verse —‘‘ COLLECTED. Poems.” By 
Walter de la Mare. With Decorations 
by Berthold Wolpe (Faber; 12s. 6d.). 
Here are all the pieces from the author’s 
previous collections, or since published 
separately, except those intended for 
children (‘‘ Peacock Pie,” ‘Songs of Child- 
hood” and “ Bells and Grass”), which 
are shortly to be assembled in another 
volume. One of a series of poetic vignettes, 
or brief character sketches, mostly from 
Shakespeare, describes three girls walking 
along an avenue and chattering about 

their sweethearts : 
“And lo! Mercutio, with Byronic 

ease, 
Out of his philosophic eye cast all 
A mere flowered twig of thought.” 


When he has passed by, the girls discuss 
him. “ The smooth child Ann 


“* Said, ‘ La, and what eyes he had!’ 
and Lucy said. 

‘How sad a_ gentleman!’ and 
Katherine, 

‘I wonder, now, what mischief he 
was at.’” ‘ 


A good deal of Byron’s effect on women, 
at first glance, is suggested in those girlish 
reactions. 


Now we meet a new recruit to the 
ranks of song in his first book, ‘ Invita- 
TION AND WARNING.” By Henry Treece 
(Faber; 6s.). This poet has a fine and 
distinctive command of diction, feeling for 
rhythm, and power of original imagery. 
I can discover nothing commonplace or 
derivative in his verse, and hardly a weak 
line, but I find his trend of thought 
elusive and the sense often baffles me. 
Anyone, however, can understand the 
reference to air raids in ‘‘ Pastoral, 1941,” 
concluding : 

“The stee! birds never migrate from 

our dreams.” 


I like best the last and longest poem, “‘ The 
Boat Returns,” a fantasy glancing over 
the evolution of seafaring. It is more 
objective and explicit than the rest. As 
a poetic craftsman, in my opinion, Mr. 
Treece shows unusual promise, and may 
do great things, perhaps. in verse-drama, 
if he is careful in his choice of theme 
and will cultivate lucidity of meaning. 


From lyrical verse we turn to dramatic 


A.R.A 
» H n 
Above are two exhibits in this year’s Royal Academy. Other exhibits are shown on pages 531 and 532, SS oe a — 
Copyrights reserved for artisis or owners by “ Royal Academy Illustrated.” 


ay who writes in English and has 
made England his home for eleven years, 
offers us helpful criticism (in the form of a 
parable) and a warning against aggression, respectively, in 
two plays, “ Patricia’s SEVEN Houses AND SCHOOL FOR 
Stavery.” By Lajos Biro. With Preface by Maurice Browne 
(Faber; 8s. 6d.). The first of the two has been officially banned 
from production, probably ‘because of its mise-en-scéne ; 
but, whatever may be thought of the setting, the political 
motive seems above reproach. The second piece is a 
tragedy on the German rape of Poland. The plays read 
well and I should imagine would act well too. 


Another interesting book concerned with friendly 
foreigners within our gates is entitled, “‘ From THE ENps 
or tHe Eartn.” By Mary Trevelyan. With 25 Illus- 
trations (Faber; 7s. 6d.). This is the story of the 
University Student Club in London, of which the author 
has been Warden for ten years. Its members—of both 
sexes—came from 70 different countries, including some in 
the Far East. Miss Trevelyan has travelled round the 
world to observe results of their sojourn among us after 
their return home. ‘“ These students,” she says, “ will 
have the making of the New World Order.” 


owing to the illness of our contributor 
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_ “RETURN OF ‘STIRLING’ BOMBERS: MACROBERT’S REPLY” ; ‘SERVICING A ‘SUNDERLAND'"; BY CHARLES CUNDALL, A.R.A. 


BY CHARLES CUNDALL, A.R.A. 


SS rg 
3 


“FINAL NOTICE’; BY W. O. HUTCHISON. “IT’S WAR"; BY CHARLES SPENCELAYH 


“TAPPING A STEEL FURNACE’; BY R. VIVIAN PITCHFORTH, A.R.A. 


A number of interesting pictures appear in this year's Royal Academy, a selection 

{ which are reproduced on this and the opposite page; also on page 532. As might 

be expected, war subjects have been handled by a number of artists. As in last | 

year’s exhibition, there are aeroplane studies by Charles Cundall, A.R.A., but the 

more personal side of the war is brilliantly portrayed in the two pictures which we 

reproduce above by Charles Spencelayh More Coupons,” and “It’s War,” two 
(Copyright Reserved for Artist of Owner 


“IN FOR REPAIRS"; BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, R.A. 


pictures which bring home—with poignancy and humour—just what world war means 1 

the little man." In the composition of these two pictures the artist has made telling use 
of war pictures of another age. Dame Laura Knight's “In for Repairs’ shows W.A.A.I 
at work on a semi-deflated barrage - balloon. War work is again exemplified in Tapping 
a Steel Furnace,” by R. Vivian Pitchforth, A.R.A In this picture the artist has made 
adroit use of a pattern of flying sparks against a background of billowing smoke 
by “ Royal Academy I\lustrated.'’) 
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‘““SUMMER MORNING ’’; BY ALGERNON NEWTON, A.R.A. 
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“H.M. KING GEORGE 
BY A. R. THOMSON, A.R.A. . 


OF THE HELLENES"’ ; , ‘, ‘“COXSWAIN HENRY BLOGG, G.C., B.E.M., CROMER 
; LIFEBOAT ’’; BY T. C. DUGDALE, A.R.A. 











Air 


“THE LATE SIR WM. BRAGG, O.M., K.B.E., F.R.S."’ ; 





BY HAROLD KNIGHT, R.A. 
‘ 
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“DAMAGED CHAMBER, HOUSE OF COMMONS AND STAR COURT" ; 


BY R. VIVIAN PITCHFORTH, A.R.A. (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


—— ee ~~~ ~~ 


portraits in this year’s Royal Academy include “The Late Sir William 


F.R.S.", by Harold Knight, R.A. and “ Coxswain Henry 
In each case the 


Typical 
Bragg, O.M.,, K.B.E., 
Blogg, G.C., B.E.M., Cromer Lifeboat,"’ by T. C. Dugdale, A.R.A. 
artist has chosen an atmospheric background for his sitter, and the famous coxswain 
is silhouetted against a swift-running sea, while Sir William Bragg sits before book- 
laden shelves. Another portrait of interest is that by A. R. Thomson, A.R.A., of 


b. 
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> a “THE SPIRIT OF LONDON"; 4 
\ BY W. G. DE GLEHN, R.A. ¢ 
wed Yo ee See a : 


H.M. King George of the Hellenes. The scars of London have provided a number 
of artists with subjects, typical of which are ‘“ The Spirit of London,” by W. CG 
de Glehn, R.A., and ‘ Damaged Chamber, House of Commons and Star Court," by 
- Vivian Pitchforth, A.R.A. Recalling other, more peaceful times are two paintings 
y Algernon Newton, A.R.A.. “Summer Morning,”” and ‘London Reflections.’ 
(Copyright reserved for artist or owner by “ Royal Academy Iustrated."") 
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GASTLES IN SPAIN? ENGINEERING ? 
PISA? DENTISTRY? CHILDREN'S TOYS? 


The Engineers have it. It is a special kind of spanner 
called a Peg Spanner and itis made by our old friends 
Accles & Pollock, from a steel tube. When you start with 
a steel tube (as A. & P. do) the job is half done — ex- 
pensive and intricate processes are eliminated and the 
final product is cheap to make, just right for its job and 
speedily turned out. The next time you 


WSTEELN 


take a new drawing from the. board, just 


...°* This is what we want Nats 


, POLLOCK 
—how can steel tubes help?’ * y/ 





ISSUED BY Pox pvesmaenrs LTD * STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE * ASTON * BIRM'HAM 
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By Appointment 


Schwe ppes 
have been 
making 

the best 
Table 

Waters 


since, 1790 
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EVOLUTION 


OF TOTALITARIAN JAPAN. 











“VOLCANIC ISLE.” 


“W* had the feeling in’ Japan that we were 
sitting on the top of a volcano.’”’ This is 
the first sentence of the Preface to Mr. Fleisher’s book. 
They certainly were. The volcano has now exploded. 

The book is written by an American journalist 
who for seventeen years lived in Tokyo as editor of 
the Japan Advertiser, and was also correspondent of 
the New York Herald-Tribune; he spent his leaves 
in America and Europe, always thinking of the Far 
Eastern problem, and even, in Paris, ineffectively 
interviewing the present Mikado, then Crown Prince 
and on his travels. He was the first Mikado, after 
2600 years, ever to go abroad ; he pathetically tries 
to keep up with modern thought by peering at things 
through a microscope in the inner seclusion of his 
moated palace. But the great nineteenth-century 
revolution in Japan doesn’t seem essentially to have 





THE CITY OF TOKYO AS IT APPEARED IN 1864: A PANORAMA OF JAPAN'S CAPITAL, THEN KNOWN AS JEDDO, OR YEDO, PUBLISHED IN THE ISSUE OF “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS P 


Tokyo, the capital of Japan, now the third largest city in the world, was unheard of in Japanese 
history: before the end of the twelfth century and assumed little real importance until 1590, when the 
-C. of the Japanese Army) took up their residence in Tokyo, or 
Yedo, as it was then called, and there resided until 1868. About this time the Court, up till then at 


shoguns of Japan (the title of C.-in 


altered his position. Before that the 
I-mperor was a god in retreat, with 
the country run by feudal magnates ; 
now he is a god in retreat with the 
country run by Army and Navy 
cliques. The change is all to the bad ; 
the new men, using the Emperor's 
halo as a weapon and forcing this 
present Emperor into acts which he 
does not want to authorise, don’t care 
so much about keeping Japan Japan- 
ese as about Japanning Asia and the 
East Indies, if not the whole world. 
They are bitten by the ‘‘ Herrenvolk ” 
idea ; they murdered Prime Minister 
after Prime Minister who was suspec- 
ted of liberal and humane ideas ; and 
they only differ amongst one another 
as to the way in which to set about it. 
This book has only just been 
published here, but it was finished 
(the author left Japan late in 1940, 
after Japan had gone “ all in” on the 
Axis military alliance) before Japan 
and America were actually at war 
with each other. The most interesting 
passages, therefore, are those which 
diagnose possibilities which have now 
become certainties; the reader is 
curious as to how far the author, 
writing before the event, was right. 
There are plenty of other things in the book. 
There is a long, exact, tortuous description of the 
evolution of Japanese foreign and domestic policy 
since the last war; and vivid descriptions of bloody 
plots and escapes, reminding one of the Reichstag 
fire and Hitler's massacre; gangsters and victims 
seem to be much the same sort of people in both 
continents. ‘A month after the revolt to the day, 
a group of foreign correspondents, of which I was 
one, stood in the large reception-room on the second 
floor of the Premier's official residence after three 
successive Japanese Prime Ministers had been killed, 
and a fourth attacked, and heard the new incumbent, 


VERSION 


** Voleanie Isle." By Wilfred Fleisher, (Jonathan Cape ; ros, 6d.) 


TOKYO, 1942: A VIEW OF THE CITY IN THE VICINITY OF THE RAILWAY 
OF THE WORLD'S 


Cig NS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Koki Hirota, who had courageously accepted the 
suicidal post, tell us, ‘ There will be no war so long 
as I am Prime Minister,’ meaning no war with 
either China or Russia, Japan’s potential enemies 
at that time.” 

That kind of man was beaten in Japan by gigantic 
militarist societies. Sometimes he was murdered ; 
then he was buried with rites which incredibly mingle 
East and West. bottles of Scotch whisky being placed 
on altars in memory of deceased grandees, and their 
widows burning cigarettes in censers, because the 
dead liked them. The world-conquerors say they are 
anti-Occidental and want to return to the traditional 
past. Who would wish to stop them? The West 
has learnt its lesson about barging into the East. 
Just as we should not bother about the Germans if 
they were content with Butter, not Guns, so we should 


OF OCTOBER 29, 1864. 





THIRD LARGEST CITY AFFORDS AN 
THE ENGRAVING SHOWN ABOVE, 


be charmed if the Japanese demanded to be let alone 
with rice, geishas, broadswords and lobster armour. 
They lie: they don’t want the chivalric past ; they 
want world conquest—an old bug! 

And now Mr. Fleisher says that Japan was one of 
the first countries to institute air manoeuvres, and that 
they were largely child's play. ‘ Actually no serious 
protective measures have been taken, and when I 
left Tokyo in November 1940 not a single air-raid 
shelter had been built in a city with a population 
of five million housed mostly in wood and paper houses, 
inflammable at the touch of a match. This is the 
more extraordinary as there have been frequent 
scares of war with Russia, and it is common knowledge 
that Russian ‘planes, based on Viadivostok, could be 


Kyoto, transferred to Yedo, and the city’s name was changed to Tokyo (eastern capital). 
time of the above engraving, the city, believed to contain a population equa! to that of London, 
had houses built chiefly of wood 
modern part cf the town was rebuilt after the disastrous earthquake of 1923. 


STATION. 
INTERESTING 


COMPARISON WITH 





By WILFRED FLEISHER.* 


over Tokyo with heavy loads of bombs within a 
matter of only a few hours.’”” That seems true enough ; 
but Tokyo has apparently been bombed from aircraft- 
carriers as Vladivostok is not at present available 
either for British or for American bombers. Russia 
is waging her war against Germany, which attacked 
her, but she has a Neutrality Pact with the Japanese 
(as she had a Non-Aggression Pact with the Germans 
before they sprang on her) and that is still operative, 
and Russia is not yet in the general war. Over and 
over again Mr. Fleisher emphasises this vulnerability 
of Japan to air attack, and over and over again he 
emphasises the fact that the leaders of Japan, backed 
by a people who know that they have never been 
beaten, but know very little about the rest of the 
world, are deliberately taking a gamble on “ Victory 
or Downfall’ (as the Germans have now twice taken 


At the 


Even to-day many of the buildings are of wood, but a thoroughly 


it) and care nothing about the happi- 
ness or health of the rest of the world, 
but merely for domination, the desire 
for which springs from Pride, one of 
the most deadly of the deadly sins. 

He says, writing at a time when 
Japan had still not taken the plunge : 
“For Japan, a clash with the United 
States would be a matter of life and 
death. Defeat would mean that Japan 
would cease to exist as a first-class 
power and would be relegated to the 
position of a third-rate Asiatic nation 
with little hope to regain the place she 
has acquired in the prodigious develop- 
ment of a period of only eighty years.”’ 
That is true enough. More disputable, 
alas, to-day is: “If there should be 
war between the United States and 
Japan, it would not be fought within 
proximity of either country but in the 
region of the South Seas. There is no 
thought of Japan attacking the United 
States or American possessions any 
more than of America launching a 
direct naval attack against Japan... . 
So long as the American fleet remains 
based at Hawaii, the Japanese will 
hesitate to strike south.” 

Well, Mr. Fleisher wrote before 
Pearl Harbour. He knew his gam- 
blers but didn’t realise they were as desperate 
as all that, although he knew that “the only 
language they understand is force.’’ But we are 
all liable to go wrong on prophecy; the main point 
about this book is that, forgetting all the cherry- 
blossoms, kimonos and chrysanthemums of Lafcadio 
Hearn, and all the drawings of Fuji by Hokusai, this 
is the book which should be read to-day by anybody 
who wants to understand the Japan against which 
we are fighting. It is intelligent, honest, well-informed 
and comprehensive ; and the author, horrified though 
he may be at the Thing which has come uppermost, 
had Japanese friends. 

But—I revert—‘' Japan has no special designs on 
the Philippine Islands "’ ! 


THIS MODERN 
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COAL FROM NEWCASTLE 


HE Poet Laureate, once a sailor before the mast, has 
T cae the “dirty British coaster with its salt- 
caked smoke-stack ’’ and its cargo of Tyne coal. In the 
chain of delivery of coal from the pit face to the domestic 
hearth and factory furnace, not the least hazardous link 
is the coasting collier. Honour to our coasting seamen, 
from whatever port they may ply, and to those who in 
normal times go farther afield with British coal. Honour, 
too, to our great army of miners, working hundreds of feet 
below ground — often in discomfort, always in danger — 
denied the sunlight and the open air. Less recognised is 
the fundamental part which the British chemical industry 
plays in coal mining. Were it not for the chemist very 
little coal would be brought to the surface at an economic 
cost. Explosives are used in pit sinking, road making, 
ripping and brushing work, as well as in the actual coal- 
getting. Coal mines are of two kinds — “ open light ” 
mines, which are not dusty or gassy, in which either black 
powder or explosives may be used ; and “ safety lamp ” mines 
in which it is compulsory to use only explosives known as 
** Permitteds ’’, specially designed to prevent gas or dust from 
igniting. The range of these is so comprehensive that all 
types of stone and coal, hard or soft, may be adequately 
treated. ‘* Permitted ” explosives must always be fired by 
means of an electric detonator and their use is today made 
sull safer by a sheathing consisting of a mixture which 
blankets and cools the gases arising in the shot-firing. British 
chemical research in explosives contributes not only to the 
ease and economy with which coal is produced, but to the 


safety and well-being of the men who work in our mines. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


London & S.W.1 
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resulted in owners’ appreciation of the 


under the present strenuous conditions, 
particularly in regard to reliability, per- 


formance, and minimum of maintenance. 





excellent service they are obtaining 
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PARKING PLUGS 














Quick, easy starting demands the 
hot ‘live’ spark you get from 
Champion Plugs. That is why 
Champions save your batteries, 
your time, your petrol, giving 
you a livelier engine, swifter get- 
away and smoother running, even 


HAMPION 





Constant vigilance is the price of safety. At sea, watchful 
eyes must ever be alert. No let-up is permissible in these 
days of danger—for safety is assured only to those who 
take the necessary precautions. 

On land, carelessness also exacts its toll. The road-user 
cannot afford to take risks. His brakes must be sound — and , 
brake linings efficient. Reline your brakes with Ferodo linings ORAKE 
and you take the wisest step in the maintenance of safety. Fey 
Linings such as these —sure-gripping, smooth in action 

and tough in wear—give greater retardation and promote 




















though your car may have 





is . LOOK FOR THIS 
driving confidence. You are safer with Ferodo Brake SIGN WHEN 
Linings. Consult your dealer about them when next you reline. YOU RELINE 


been long in service. But 
keep your plugs regularly 
cleaned and tested. 







FERODO 


Brahe and Clutch Linings 


rs -Wew 
CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH LERODO 





FERODO LIMITED - 








Invention becomes pro- 
gress when many benefit ray 


by the skill of one. We 








are not strangers to in- 














vention ourselves, and— ae 


come peace-we aim to 


For Garden and Farm Buildings 
of every description remember 
Boulton & Paul Ltd., Norwich 


make our discoveries.a 


part of this true progress 








SEALED WITH 
SILLMENT 


A unique feature of 
Champion Plugs, 
which raises their 
efficiency above all 
others, is the highly 
scientific Sillment 
Seal. Sillment is a 
dry powder which 
when compressed 
forms a perfect seal 
against troublesome 
leakage common to 
ordinary plugs. Only 
Champion Plugs are 
Sillment Sealed. 





more Vital - 
more Dependable 
than ever! 





: hillilid) 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 
CHILDREN NEED 


ERMALINE 
se 









BREAD 


Mewroemans ¢ COLTS ‘@nem GL ascow 





; io es ee aida . 3 
MACDONALD’S Cooney res 

















CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 





Notice.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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O keep ahead, Britain 
must always look ahead, 
eager to adopt whatever 
makes for greater efficiency. 
You can show that progress 
animates your home and 


business by installing, as 


soon as after - the - War 
supplies come through, 
Smith ‘“ Sectric’’ Clocks. 


They are the last word in 


timekeeping appliances. 


SMITH SECTRIC 


plug in to Greenwich time 























Carry on 
Sergeant...? 


“Full of the spirit of spring and 
the dignity of a further ‘pip,’ I 
seek a new uniform,” announced a 


young officer to us the other day. 


“How soon could I have it?” j 
9°) ' 

“Now?” we suggested. ' 

“Amazing,” he said, “It’s a 


welcome change to meet someone 
who adopts ‘in spite of the 
war...’ as a slogan when most 
people seem to favour * owing to 
the war .;.°!° 
Our service of ready-for-immediate- 
wear uniforms for officers in the 
Navy, Army or R.A.F, goes on in 1942 
much as it did in 1939. All equip- 
ment is available at the same time. 
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Naval, Military and R.A.F. Outfitters 





Aliso at 3/5 Upper Union d4., Aldersivi 





You need not hang up the ivy-branch 
over the wine that will sell, wrote 
Publius Syrus . .. Why then do we 
continue to hang up the ivy-branch ? 
To apologise because we cannot 
make all the Kia-Ora you want: to 
assure you that what you do get is 


unexcelled. 





76 Park St., Bristol; 5 St. Ann's Sq. Lemon Orange + Grapefruit 

NO WINDING & NO REGULATING Manchester, 2; 13 lhe Hard, Portsmouth, Lime Juice ¢ ordial 2/6 
~ an, Sia x ~ ind Bournemouth, Camberl Dorking 

Issued by: SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. ( co VEN? a RDEN : Droitu Hove, Ilkley, Llandrindod Well Orange Barley, Lemon Barley 2/3 
Cricklewood Works, Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 TEMple a 4477 (12 eR 7 Salisbury, Shoreham, Shrivenham, Yor 




















Hot water and Wright's get them 
really clean again —not only get 
rid of the dirt but condition the 
skin against infection too. Liquor 
Carbonis Detergens—the anti- 
septic commended by skin 
specialists—is the secret of this 
extracoupon value. It puts the safe- 
guard into ihe soap. So gently too! 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


One tablet — one coupon 
74d. per tablet (purchase tax included) 

















Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those teft behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary 


Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 


There is no 
'Safer’ 
Place 


CiHWIBIB 


1818-1942 





CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
































HOT WATER IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


WITH THE FOCE FAIRY No 3. 





HERE is our smallest ESSE cooker mode! 

THE ESSE FAIRY—made in two types, 
the No. 2, suitable for a family of 5 to 6, 
and the No. 3, slightly larger in width and 
depth to provide for the patented heat 
storage BOILER IN THE FIRE CHAMBER 
of the cooker, capable of giving a constant 
supply of hot water, May we send you 
further particulars ’” The national require 
ments for cooking equipment must have 
our first consideration, but we are still able 
to supply a limited number of our ESSE 


cookers for domestic requirements 


bet > Owtwed ot. Eu. ite 


BONNYBRIOGE, SCOTLAND 
ti Ludgate Circus, €.C.4 


Head Office & Works 
London Showrooms : 63 Conduit St., W.! 








. EDINSURGH GLASGOW 
17 Greenside Pla | Dimon Stree, Cl 


LIVERPOOL 
20 Canning Place 





OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 





ee 
[.t6* 
st? ) 
411 Jat SUPERLATIVE 
i QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


In normal times the best shops 
have 777. Supplies are, however, 
now strictly limited 

Valstar coats in approved styles 
ore available for all branches 


of the Services 


| MAN 
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d work—good whisky 


| JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 





